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Bed-brown. {Chocolate follows much the same roles as Med- 
brown.) 

1. Red-brown and gold harmonize well. 

2. Red-brown and black harmonize. 
8. Red-brown and blue harmonize. 

4. Red-brown and yellow wantiqg. 

5. Red-brown and orange harmonize, but wanting. 

6. Red-brown and lilac wanting. 

7. Red-brown and red wanting by analogy. 

8. Red-brown and stone-color wanting. 

9. Red-brown and drab wanting by analogy,' and drab over- 
come by the red-brown. 

10. Red-brown and green discord. 

Morseehestnut, which is a richer kind of Red-brown, harmonizes 
well with amber-color and many others. (See Blue, Yellow, 
Gold, Orange, Bed, Scarlet, Crimson, Purple, Lilac, Green, 
Black. See Part II. Blue', B 6a ; 21 ; E 4, 5 ; F 4, 5.) 

Chestnut. (See Blue, Yellow, Orange, Bed, Purple, Green, Black, 
White, Brown.) 

1. Chestnut and gold harmonize. 

2. Chestnut and crimson wanting. 

3. Chestnut and scarlet wanting. 

4. Chestnut and purple wanting. 

6. Chestnut and blue-purple wanting. 

6. Chestnut and lilac wantiog. 

7. Chestnut and grey wanting. 

8. Chestnut and stone -color wanting. 

9. Chestnut and drab wanting. 

Brab. (See Blue, Yellow, Orange, Bed, Purple, Green, Black, 
White, Brown.) 

1. Drab and scarlet harmonize, but drab overpowered by 
the scarlet. 

2. Drab and crimson harmonize, but drab overpowered by the 
crimson. 

8. Drab and blue-purple harmonize, but drab overpowered by 
the purple, and not agreeable. 

4. Drab and lilac disagreeable. 

5. Drab and orange wanting. 

6. Drab and yellow wanting. 

7. Drab and buff wanting. 

Stone-color. (See Blue, Bed, Purple, Slate, Green, Black, White, 
Chestnut.) 

1. Stone-color and yellow wanting. 

2. Stone-color and orange wanting. 

8. Stone-color and buff wanting. 

4. Stone color and bine-purple wanting, 
6. Stone color and lilac wanting. 

6. Stone-color and brown wanting. 

7. Stone-color and drab wantiog. 

Fawn-color* 

1. Fawn-color and bine harmonize, but wanting, and fawn- 
color overpowered, by its companion. 

2. Fawn-color and brown wanting, and fawn-color overpow- 
ered by its companion. 

8. Fawn-color and purple wanting, and fawn-color overpow- 
ered by its companion. 

4. Fawn-color and pink wanting and poor. 

BHD OF PART I. 



TEMPERA AND ENCAUSTIC IN ANXiaUITY AND 
THE MIDDLE AGES, 

From " Painting Popularly Explained," by T. J. Ouluck and 3. Time?, 

2. Thb Assyrians. — Mr. Layard tells us that traces of color 
and gilding were found upon nearly all the bas-reliefs discovered 
at Nineveh; thus showing that the Assyrians t like other na- 
tions, painted their sculptures and the architectural ornaments 
of their buildings. The Art displayed in the sculptures, 
although rude and primitive, was distinguished by considerable 
truth of outline and elegance of detail, aod was in some respects 
superior to the Egyptian. It has now taken its place amongst 
other styles of ancient Art, and is easily recognized by its pecu- 
liar characteristics, especially in the treatment of the human 
form, marked by the strong development of the limbs and 
muscles; in the nature of its ornamentation frequently distin- 
guished by considerable grace and beauty; and in the conven- 
tional mode of portraying natnral objects, such as mountains, 
trees, rivers, etc. The colors employed, as far as they have yet 
been analyzed, were mineral pigments. There are, however, 
grounds for believing that vegetable colors were not unknown 
to the Assyrians, but were extensively used in decorating the 
walls of their palaces: still, being subject to more rapid decay 
than the mineral pigments, they have disappeared. The colors 
discovered in the ruins were a blue of great brilliancy, derived 
from copper; red, yellow, white, black, and green. These 
colors, with several shades aod tints, may be seen on bricks 
brought from the ruins, and preserved in the British Museum. 
The dark black outline is a distinguishing feature of Assyrian 
Art. As on Egyptian monuments, colors were probably used 
conventionally — that is to say, the same colors were always em- 
ployed for a certain class of objects. From the drawiogs made 
from painted walls at Khorsabad, recently sent to Paris, it 
would appear, however, that human flesh was closely imitated 
in color. The Assyrians seem also to have been fond of using 
only two colors, such, for instance, as yellow and blue, in very 
elaborate decorations, combining them bo as skillfully to pro- 
duce a very pleasing effect. 

The Gbeeks. — Painting is said to have passed through seve- 
ral stages in Greece, commencing with simple skiagraphy, or 
shadow-painting; by which is meant giving the exterior out- 
line, or shape of the shadow of an object, without any interme- 
diate lines. According to the well-known pretty fable, the 
origin of painting is attributed to an effort in skiagraphy, viz., 
that of the Greek maiden to trace the outline of the shadow of 
her departing lover on the wall. The monographic style con- 
sisted also of lines, but the inner lines or markings were given 
as well as the exterior outline. In monochromatic composi- 
tions, as is intimated by the derivation of the word, one color 
only was used (the black designs on the vases were probably 
considered monochrome paintings); while in polychromy seve- 
ral colors are, of course, employed. Finally, zoography appears 
to have been the full art of painting to the life, and applying 
colors duly subordinated to the laws of light aod shade. 

Painting was later than sculpture in becoming an independent 
Art in Greece, partly because the Grecian worship stood in 
little need of it. For a long time, therefore, all paintings con- 
sisted in coloring statues and reliefs of woud and clay. Homer 
speaks only of red-prowed and purple-prowed ships; he alludes, 
however^ to elegant aod elaborate embroidery as something not 
uncommon, and " this is painting in principle, though not actu- 
ally in practice; it is textile painting, or painting with the 
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needle, and this is what it is termed by the Romans; such ex- 
pressions are used by Cicero, by Virgil, and by Ho.race."* But 
of painting itself there is little to be said before about 500 b.o. 
Aristotle meutions a very remarkable piece of embroidery, 
which was made for Alcisthenes, one of the luxurious natives 
of Sybaris. A description of this shawl, which was the wonder 
of the Heliots, will be found in Grote's " History of Greece." 
By the Greek artistic traditions, the first advances in painting 
are ascribed to the Corinthians and Sicyonians, who are men- 
tioned without much credibility, however, as the inventors of 
outline drawing and monochrome painting. At Corinth, "the 
city of potters," painting was certainly very early united with 
the fabrication of vases; and the connection of this city with 
Tarquinii might have been the means of conveying the antique 
style of vase painting to Etruria, for the Etruscans probably 
borrowed their art from the Greeks. The manufacture of vases 
was, from an early period, divided into two main brandies : 
the light yellow vases without gloss, of broader and more de- 
pressed forms, with red, brown, and violet figures, which, for 
the most part, represent animal shapes of an arabesque charac- 
ter; and the dark yellow vases, which were better varnished 
and of a more tasteful form, with black figures, chiefly of a 
mythological nature. Both were fabricated in Greece and Italy. 
The archaic, or oldest painted vases, furnish, by the rudeness 
and clumsiness of their figures, the mo3t distinct idea <>f the 
stages through which the art of design must have passed before 
it could arrive at an established and regular national style. See 
" Birch's Ancient Pottery," 1858. 

From about 600 b.o. to 400 b.o. may be dated the period of 
development in painting. The essential qualities of form and 
expression were exhibited in historical painting, constituting 
what has since been called high Art. Cimon of Cleone, who 
by some is believed to have lived nearly a century before 
Polygnotus, is the first Greek artist of importance. He made 
great progress in the perspective treatment of subjects. He is 
recorded as the inventor of 'foreshortening ,t or the first to make 
oblique or inclined views of tbe figure, which the Greeks, 
according to Pliny, termed Catagrapha. He is said also to 
have been the first to mark the articulations, indicate the 
muscles and veins, and give natural folds to drapery. Vase- 
painting, which had been introduced into Italy and Sicily from 
its two metropolises, Corinth and Athens, remained more re- 
stricted in its resources; so that the works, especially of the 
Chalcidian Greeks in Lower Italy (Magna Greets), took Attic 
models as their groundwork, both ia subjects and forms. Black 
figures on reddish-yellow clay were now the prevailing charac- 
teristics ; but all the peculiarities of the old style were retained. 
Thus we find the chief muscles and joints excessively promi- 
nent, the drapery stiffly adhering or regularly folded, the pos- 
tures constrained and abrupt. But owing to the facility of 
exercising this art, there was a great variety of styles or man- 
ners, peculiar to particular places of manufacture, often with an 

" Wornum's " Epochs of Painting." 

t Foreshortening is the apparent diminution of the length of an 
object in proportion as the direction of its length is brought to coincide 
with the direction of the visual rays. Hitherto, in the history of Art, 
we have had no foreshortening, but only the profile view of objects, 
placed, as it were, flat on the wall. Foreshortening was therefore a 
buld invention. Correct foreshortening is one of the greatest difficul- 
ties in Art, and peculiar to painting, for the sculptor does not require : 
a knowledge of its principles, excepting in bas-relief. Michael Angelo; 
w*i perhaps the greatest master of foreshortening. 



intentional striving at the bizarre, or caricature. The origin of 
scenography, or perspective scene-painting, is ascribed by Aris- 
totle to a painter of this period named Sophocles, after whom 
it figured as a separate art. - : ' 

From 460 b.o. to 366 b.o., that is to say, from Pericles down 
to Alexander, painting reached in three great stages a "degree of 
perfection which made it, at least iii the opinion of the ancients 
— and surely they were qualified judges — a worthy 'rival of the 
plastic art (sculpture) ; even in the age when Phidias produced 
those marvellous works, the very dilapidated fragments of 
which, in the Elgin marbles of the British Museum, bo much. 
excite our astonishment and admiration. Ancient painting ap- 
pears, however, to have long remained more closely allied to 
sculpture than the modern. Forms predominated over the 
effects of light; the design was sharp and distinct; different 
figures were separated id order not to confuse their outlines'; 
the light was uniformly distributed, clear illumination being 
preserved throughout; and violent foreshortentnga were 
avoided, notwithstanding considerable knowledge 6f linear 
perspective.* 

Potygnotus was the first great painter of renown. Accurate 
drawing, and a noble and distinct manner of characterizing tbe 
most different mythological forms, was his great merit; his 
females also were graceful and attractive, and he was an excel- 
lent colorist. His works were arranged according to symme- 
trical and architectural principles. He decorated some of the 
principal temples of Delphi and the Athenian* Acropolis. His 
most important performances were those in tbe Lesc&e, a public 
hall or portico (such as are called Uggie by the;Italiahs) near 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. * As Homer,' says De'Paow, 
1 was the founder of Epic poetry, so was Polygnbths the 
founder of historic painting.' From Polygnotas may be dated 
the commencement of subjective Btyle iu painting-i-tliat is, its 
subjective treatment. Subjective is here nsed iu contradistinc- 
tion to objective; a work of art may be said to be snbjectively 
treated when it is characterized more by the peculiar aesthetic t 
or idiosyncratic development of the artist himself, than by the 
ordinary condition of the object or objects treated." J Diony- 
sias, Micon, Pansanus, and others are mentioned, together with 
Polygnotus, as distinguished painters of the temples and 
porticoes. Prize contests in painting were now instituted jn 
Greece. '."''"''. 

Apollodorus of Athens was the first great master of light and 
shade, and of their effects on color. Accordingly, Plutarch 
attributes to him the invention of tone. He received the sur- 
name of the Shadower, from the force and effectiveness, of his 
chiaroscuro. He has been termed the Greek Rembrandt. As 
Art now became established, it gradually assumed a, character 
more dramatic and less sculpturesque. 

With Zenxis (born not later than 450 b.o.) began Jhe second 
phase of Greek painting; for though"t>e .peculiar excellence of 
Zeuxis was a grand style of form, he united with it a 'highec .ex- 
ecution, and' arrived at illusion of the senses and ' external 
charm. He was also equally distinguished for the representa- 

* See Muller's "Ancient Art and its Remains." 

t Esthetics is a term derived from the Greek, denoting fueling, 
sentiment, imagination. The term, like some others used in Art, was 
originally adopted by the Germans, but is now regularly incorporated 
into our own vocabulary of Art. By it is generally understood *' the 
science of the beautiful." 

| Wornum's "Epochs," etc., p. 51. 
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tion of female beauty ; for his most celebrated work was his 
" Helena " at Crotona, said to have been painted from the 
selected charms of five beantifnl girls of that place. Bat he is 
allowed to have been surpassed by Parrhasius of Ephesus. 

Parrhasius gave great beauty to his contours (outlines), and 
excelled in the drawing of extremities — a severe test of 
draughtsmanship. He is said also to have combined, in some 
of his works, the effect of Apollodorus, the design of Zeuxis, 
and the invention and expression of Polygnotus. There are 
several stories of illusive pictures by the last two painters — as 
that of the "Grapes," which deceived birds, by Zeuxis; the 
picture representing a linen curtain,, which Parrhasius brought 
forward in his contest witti Zeuxis, and which Zeuxis himself 
mistook for a real curtain ; and the tradition bearing ou this, 
that Zeuxis laughed himself to death over the portrait of an old 
woman painted by himself. These stories, taken alone, might 
convey the impression that mere illusion in painting was 
estimated by the Greeks beyond its true value. But so far 
from this being the case, in the highly-extolled grand style of 
Polygnotns it could not possibly exist; and there is scarcely 
a passage out of Pliny — and he was certainly one of the least 
critical of ancient writers — in which the qualities which pro- 
duce illusion are eulogized. That illusive effects were pro- 
duced proves, however, that the execution of this period, and 
all the technical parts of the art, were brought to great perfec- 
tion. The story told by Seneca of Parrhasius crucifying an old 
Olynthian captive, in order to paint more truly the agony of 
Prometheus chained, in a picture of that subject, is highly im- 
probable, and is iu all likelihood as utterly without foundation 
as are the similar stories told of Giotto and Michael Angelo. 
The numerous pictures by Parrhasius of gods and heroes (as 
his Theseus) attained a canonic consideration in Art. He was, 
however, defeated in a prize competition at Samos, by Tiinan- 
thes of Cythnos. 

This ingenious painter, Timauthes, at another victorious com- 
petition (with Oolotes of Teos), produced a picture containing 
a device which was greatly admired by the ancients, but has 
been the occasion of more criticism than perhaps any other 
pictorial incident. The subject of the picture was the "Sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia," and the painter represented her father, 
Agamemnon, concealing his face in his mantle, in order, it is 
presumed, to convey the expression of an intensity of grief at 
which Art only dared to hint. It has been remarked, how- 
ever, by Fuseli, that the picture no doubt gave the moment 
that preceded the sacrifice, and that therefore Agamemnon 
could scarcely be represented in any other way ; for, although 
many considerations why he should sanction the deed might 
render his presence at the sacrifice absolutely necessary, still he 
conld not be expected to have the fortitude to look upon his 
daughter's immolation— it would be unnatural. The Asiatic 
school, as it was called, formed by Zeuxis, Parrhasius, and his 
followers, we have seen, was distinguished from the older 
Grecian school, the chief seat of which was at Athens; and 
now an essentially different school, that of Sicyon, was estab- 
lished by Eapompus, his pupil Pamphilus, and others in the 
Peloponnesus. Scientific cultivation, artistic knowledge, and 
the greatest accuracy and ease in drawing, were its distinguish- 
ing characteristics. 

This sohool brings us to the time of Alexander, which has 
been termed the period of refinement. Varieties of effect and 
execution now distinguished the various masters, and ultimately 
were permitted to supersede the more essential qualities of Art; 



sentiment was merged in the sensuous, and the spirit or essence 
was lost in the form. The whole course of Grecian Art so 
much resembles the history of modern Art in Italy, that any 
attentive observer might draw a very exact parallel between 
them. At this period, encaustic painting was cultivated ; but, 
according to Pliny, it had been already exercised by Polygnotus. 
The school of Pamphilus, already mentioned, acquired great 
celebrity ; among the pupils were Apelles, Pausias, and Melan- 
thius. The course of study, which occupied ten years— nor 
would Pamphilus take a pupil for a shorter period — compre- 
hended instruction in drawing, arithmetic, geometry, anatomy, 
and painting in all its branches. 

The school of Thebes produced two very celebrated paiuters 
— Nichomachus, whose execution was remarkably bold and 
vigorous, and who, according to Pliny, was the most rapid 
painter of his time; and his younger brother, Aristides, who 
was considered to be tbe greatest master of expression among 
the Greek painters. 

Jfdttip (karmponDtirtt, items, tit. 

PARIS, April 25(4, 1859. 
Dear Crayon: 

The modern exhibition opened upon the 15th, and since that 
event the galleries have been thronged daily. It is held in the 
Palais de V Industrie on the Champs Elysees, and occupies the 
entire north side and east end of the first floor of this immense 
building. There are fifteen galleries devoted to paintings and 
drawings, besides a long external gallery or porch, overlooking 
the court, where are placed busts and engravings. Doorways 
open from the picture .galleries upon this porch, through which 
the plashing of the fountain in the court below is faintly heard, 
adding greatly to the enjoyment of the visitor. The court, 
which is inclosed, Iik<> the rest of the building, with a glass 
roof, is laid out in grass plots with winding walks; and a 
stream which takes its source at the fountain runs through the 
centre, crossed by a rustic 'bridge. Along each side of the 
walks are ranged the statues and groups of sculpture. It is 
very refreshing when fatigued with looking at the interminable 
mass of canvas, paint, and gilding iu the galleries above to 
descend into this cool retreat, where rustic benches invite to 
repose, and the ear is soothed by the music of falling water, 
and there breathe for half an honr a less vitiated atmosphere. 

There are 8,045 paintings on exhibition, including water-color 
drawings, pastels, etc. ; as a matter of course, by far tbe largest 
portion of this number is bad. There are, indeed, some things 
as bad as one will find in one of our home exhibitions ; yet, 
notwithstanding, the exhibition is a splendid one, and the few 
really great works more than atone for all the rubbish. It 
takes some time to seek tbem out, for, as is generally the 
case, the most conspicuous canvases are tbe worst, with one 
or two exceptions; yet, when found, they amply repay one for 
the tiresome search. In the department of figure-painting none 
of the great men are represented, if I except several small works 
by Delacroix, generally pronounced unworthy of the- reputation 
which he possesses. — Paul Baudry, who had a great success in 
the exhibition of 1857, stands also conspicuous in this. His 
"Magdalen repentant," a demi-nnde, reclining figure, life-Bize, 
is, in my opinion, finer than anything of his in the last exhibi- 
tion. In drawing it is very graceful and refined, and there is a, 
chaste silvery quality in the color that marks it a< n mas- 
terpiece, especially when viewed in comparison with the bril- 



